romance from the man who swung, like Tarzan, under the girders
of the Triborough Bridge, has sympathy for the husband who stands
on his head to regain the affection of his wife, and is awe-inspired
by the Italian boy who saw a vision of the Virgin Mary in a vacant
lot in the Bronx; he even makes a visit to the place, now marked by
a shrine. In slang parlance, he is still, in spite of his sophisticated
knowledge of the "phonies", a "sucker". He is sociable and for-
gathers on the sidewalks around Union Square and Columbus Circle
to discuss the social and political questions of the day. He is loyal
to his party, is an active member of his union, and, at heart, is
antipathetic to the "bosses". Yet constantly he talks about building
a bungalow on Long Island, and strives to attain a bourgeois status.
He often goes to night school, or takes up study on his own, and
has a true desire for advancement. The New Yorker likes to make
"appointments" for business, for cocktails, for anything. Here his
formal side reveals itself, and distinguishes him from the American
provincial, who has no sense of style in "appointments".
Also he loves to talk. Personal contacts in business are more
popular in New York than in London. The slightest transaction
calls for personal interviews, which consist of lunches, drinks and
chain cigarettes. The theory, often held in England, that personal
characteristics should enter as little as possible into business relation-
ships is not accepted here, where part of the fun is "putting person-
ality across". An extension of the "personal" idea in business is the
existence of numerous business clubs and societies where the "boys"
back-slap, crack jokes and drink or eat at "Get Acquainted" tables,
all subject to the overlord of commercial necessity.
New Yorkers have a relish for gambling. The horse-racing track
at Jamaica, Long Island, in 1945, had an intake of four hundred and
forty-four and a half million dollars, of which the New York State
racing tax took approximately thirty-two and a half million. On the
hundred and fifty or sixty-odd racing days in a year, the Long Island
trains to Jamaica are packed daily with New Yorkers out to make
a million, as the legendary Pittsburgh Phil once did. There are the
housewives out to "make a few fifty-cent bets" by pooling their
resources, five or six of them betting on the same horse. At five
o'clock they will rush home in time to warm up a can of beans for
their unsuspecting husbands. There are heavy Broadway "sharpers",
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